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F. P. A. MEETINGS 


F. P. A. Annual Meeting: Town Hall Club, 
New York City, April 6. Announcements 
will be mailed to members next week. 

March 18 St. Paul—'‘‘The Road to Permanent Pros 

perity;”’ 

March 23 St. Louis—‘‘The World’s Prosperity;’’ 

March 24 Cincinnati—‘'Road to Permanent Prosperity;’’ 

March 25 Columbus—‘‘Cancellation of War Debts;” 

March 26 Providence—‘‘China;” 


March 26 New York—‘State Department's Responsibility 
te Public Opinion.” 


Entered as second 
clase matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y., wider the act 
of March 3, 1879, 


DR. STRESEMANN PRESIDES 


HE accomplishments of the forty- 

fourth session of the Council, which 
adjourned March 12, though not spec- 
tacular, illustrate how valuable this or- 
gan of the League has become in easing 
international friction points. To the 
German Foreign Minister Stresemann, 
who presided, must go most of the credit 
for the success of the meeting. 


Three irritating differences between 
Germany and her neighbors were either 
solved or made easier of final settle- 
ment: 


(1) The Saar. Stresemann, yielding what 
seems to be his legal right under the Treaty of 
Versailles to demand the elimination altogether 
of French troops, agreed, in view of a promise 
of the French to withdraw their occupying troops 
within three months, that an inter-Ally rail- 
way guard of eight hundred men might be con- 
tinued but under the direct control of the Saar 
Governing Commission. ee 

(2) German Schools in Polish Upper Silesia. 
Here, too, Stresemann agreed to yield the extreme 
German contention and to accept a settlement 
which provides that parents in the part of Sil- 
esia formerly belonging to Germany are to have 
the absolute right to determine whether their 
children go to the German schools, provided only 
that children who speak only Polish must attend 
Polish schools. : 

(3) German-Polish Commercial Relations. 
This difficult subject which has repeatedly 
strained the relations between Warsaw and Ber- 
lin was not on the agenda of the Council. But 
Briand and Chamberlain used their good offices 
to bring Stresemann and the Polish Foreign Min- 
ister Zaleski together with the result that they 
agreed on a basis for the reopening of negotia- 
tions for a commercial treaty. 


For his concessions on these points, 
Stresemann thas already been severely 
criticized at home, particularly because 
he seems not to have secured from 
France any promise to expedite the 
evacuation of the Rhineland. In defense 
of his ‘policy of conciliation, Stresemann 
at the conclusion of the Council meeting 
declared that he was acting more as a 


“League man” than as a German and’ 
that as Germany’s first President of the 
Council he desired to avoid creating a 
situation which could not be settled by 
unanimous vote. 

The German Foreign Minister’s work 
at Geneva was, however, unanimously 
approved by the Marx Cabinet on March 
15, at a special meeting presided over 
by President von Hindenburg himself. 

Another interesting item of Council 
business is the agreement by Persia to 
accept with reservations the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of 
the League Commission which last year, 
under the Chairmanship of Frederic A. 
Delano of Washington, studied the 
opium problem in Persia. Through her 
Director of Internal Revenue, Colonel D. 
W. MacCormack, an American, the Per- 
sian Government agreed that after a 
three-year preparatory period it would 
reduce its opium production by ten per 
cent. a year for three years. Colonel 
MacCormack insisted, however, that fur- 
ther reduction would have to be con- 
sidered anew at the end of the trial 
period because of Persia’s financial 
needs. 

Mexican Rumors 

Tie return to Mexico City week be- 

fore last of the Mexican Ambassador 
accredited to Washington, and the send- 
ing two days later by the State Depart- 
ment of a new note bearing on United 
States-Mexican relations, have given rise 
to all sorts of rumors. The note is said 
not to deal with either the oil or the 
land law controversy, but is generally 
supposed to concern alleged propa- 
gandist activities of the Mexican Em- 
bassy. These are vigorously denied by 
the Mexican authorities. 

In the meantime reports from Wash- 
ington, apparently authentic, indicate 


that something like a threat to rescind 
the embargo on arms has been made by 
the United States. Support to this 
theory is offered by the apparent hesita- 
tion of officials in Washington to renew 
as a matter of course the treaty between 
the United States and Mexico to pre- 
vent smuggling which expires March 18. 


The crop of rumors is completed by 
the story from Mexico City that Calles 
is contemplating major concessions to 
the United States through legislation 
which would remove the chief Ameri- 
can objections to the recent oil and land 
laws. 

Notes 


Despite long dispatches from Nicar- 
agua during the last few weeks, there 
has been little news except that the 
American marines have been increased 
to more than five thousand and that 
Diaz continues to urge a treaty with the 
United States which would make Nicar- 
agua a protectorate. Both President 
Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg have let it 
be known that they are not in favor of 
such an arrangement. 


The Haitian refusal to grant Senator 
King permission to enter the country 
raises many interesting questions. That 
Haiti is a ward of the United States Gov- 
ernment cannot be denied. Yet the 
State Department officially assumes that 
it is not concerned. The Haitian Foreign 
Minister announced March 12, that 
Senator King is “undesirable and that 
access to the territory of Haiti is for- 
bidden to him,” because: 


“First: Mr. King has publicly uttered 
in the United States a false and offensive 
declaration against the President of 
Haiti and his coadjutors who are faith- 
fully carrying out the treaty of 1915, 
voted by the Senate of the United States 
and by the legislative body of Haiti. 


“Second: Mr. King has made himself 
in the United States the agent of the 
worst element of disorder in Haitian 
politics. His presence in Haiti would 
provoke a political agitation on the part 
of these elements which would create 
a general feeling of unrest and insecurity 
the consequence of which would be dis- 
astrous to the population which now is 
accustomed to peace and labor.” 


Britain on March 10, and Japan the 
next day, accepted President Coolidge’s 
proposal for a three-power naval con- 
ference at Geneva during the sessions 
there of the Preparatory Commission 
which reconvenes March 21. It is ex- 
pected that the three-power discussion 
will begin during the summer. Immedi- 
ately following receipt of the favorable 
replies from London and Tokyo, the 


State Department invited both France 
and Italy to reconsider their initial re- 
fusals and urged that they decide ‘‘to be 
represented at least in some informal 
manner at the conversations contem- 
plated.” 


Mrs. Charles Lewis Tiffany 


Mrs. Charles Lewis Tiffany was a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
Foreign Policy Association from 1918 
until her death on March 11, last. She 
brought to its work the ardor which she 
felt for all efforts towards the improve- 
ment of international understandings 
and sympathy, and she stimulated her 
colleagues on the Board with her radiant 
personality. Such organizations as the 
Foreign Policy Association were to Mrs. 
Tiffany more than mechanisms; through 
their means she reached out to the 
human elements in social or political 
groups. 

Mrs. Tiffany was one of the Founders 
of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and 
a contributor to the prize fund. That 
effort, “the advancement of liberal 
thought and the furtherance of peace 
through justice for the benefit of the 
people of the United States and of other 
nations,” was only one of her many ef- 
forts to make a better future. There 
could be no improvement without effort, 
no gains without hard work. In Mrs. 
Tiffany’s view, the League of Nations 
was an inspiring opportunity for men to 
begin consciously the task of civilizing 
themselves; she did not think it was the 
door to Utopia. 

She did not believe in Utopias, and 
visionary arguments were distasteful! to 
her because they led to sentimental il- 
lusions and ended in disappointment. 
Her own thinking was always tonic, and 
her way was a large-hearted one; she 
did not preach or moralize. She ranked 
her friends according to the sacrifices 
they were ready to make in honor of the 
human spirit, and there was no limit to 
the cheerful gallantry with which she 
herself would challenge the inertia or 
the selfishness of society. She disliked 
cant and stereotyped opinions, and she 
put truth in the first place. 

The death of Katrina Ely Tiffany is a 
serious loss to the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and to the other similar causes 
to which she devoted her abounding 
vitality. The members of the Executive 
Board of the Foreign Policy Association 
had in Mrs. Tiffany a colleague who de- 
voted herself to its work with enthus- 
iasm; who gave generously of her time, 
money and spirit; whose decisiveness 
and fearless integrity carried her to the 
heart of every problem. Her colleagues 
in this organization have lost a stimu- 
lating associate. 


The Editors assume responsibility for the opinions expressed in thie Bulletin. >. 
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